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NOTES 



The office of the Chautauquan has been removed from Meadville, Pa., to 
Cleveland, O. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland will be held at the State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., on December i and 2. 

The September Scribner's contains a good school story, '* A Copley Boy," 
by Charles Warren. The author was private secretary to Governor Russell. 
The story describes how a governor went back to his old fitting school and 
spent a day with the boys, with profit to the boys and more profit to the gov- 
ernor. 

The total number of active and associate members registered at the Los 
Angeles meeting of the National Educational Association was 1 1,544. This 
number will be increased by returns from about 1 700 active members who 
were not present at this meeting, so that total membership of the N. E. A. for 
this year will doubtless amount to over 13,000. Another new high water 
mark ! 

There is a timely paper on "An Educational Policy for Our New Pos- 
sessions," by William T. Harris, in the September Educational Review. 
Other articles in that number are: "Educational Situation in Chicago," by 
Joseph W. Errant; " Women in the Public Schools," by James C. Roykin; 
"English in Regents' Schools," by Arthur L. Goodrich ; "The Teaching of 
German in Germany," by Christian Ufer ; and " Educational Progress of the 
Year," by Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Mr. Walter H. Page has resigned the editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly and has accepted an invitation to take a prominent post in the 
direction of the literary work of the allied houses of Harper & Brothers and 
the Doubleday & McClure Company. His successor in the editorship of the 
Atlantic is Mr. Bliss Perry, known in literature as the author of two novels 
and a number of essays and stories. Since his graduation from Williams 
College in 1881 Mr. Perry has been in the department of English, first at 
Williams and afterwards at Princeton University, where he was lately 
appointed to the Holmes professorship of English literature. 

An important step has been taken by the Chicago Board of Education in 
the establishment of a special department of child-study and pedagogical 
investigation. Mr. F. W. Smedley, of the University of Chicago, has been 
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called to the direction of this work. The establishment of the department is 
largely due to the efforts of Dr. W. S. Christopher, now a member of the 
Chicago Board of Education, who has long been favorably known for his 
interest in child-study investigations. The department will for the present 
in the main continue the work of the past year in making physical examina- 
tions and fatigue tests. The ultimate aim of the work is to establish a phys- 
ical basis for pedagogical diagnosis. 

The fourth number of the fourth volume of the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
auslandisches Unterrichtswesen, which has just appeared, contains articles upon 
"Physical Measurements of Children," by Arthur MacDonald, Washington, 
U. S. A.; "Commercial High Schools in Austria," "The Missionary Associa- 
tions of the Public Schools in England," " Educational System of Scotland," 
"Common-School System in Luxemburg," " Private Initiative and Popular 
Education in Siberia," and, in the department labeled Rundschau, many 
interesting notes from all parts of the world. This magazine is indispensable 
to those who would keep informed on the progress of educational organization 
and administration the world over. 

Second-Hand Libraries. — The fact that a large number of the expen- 
sive books in free public libraries are purchased in the second-hand market 
is not generally known, and the knowledge of it will give little pleasure to the 
patrons of such institutions. That such is the case is revealed by a quotation 
from the report of the commissioners of a large library, which is printed in a 
recent issue of Literature. The writer in Literature very naturally condemns 
the practice from the point of view of the author and the publisher, who are 
both thus defrauded of a certain amount of just profit. He, however, admits 
that the practice is one which is likely to be brought to a sudden end if the 
public demands new books so soon as they are put on the market. 

There never has been a time when the navy failed to interest the youth 
ot the land, but not since the times of the Civil War certainly has it been 
such a glowing topic of interest as since the memorable achievements of our 
battle ships during the last year. It is an exceedingly opportune time, there- 
tore, for the publication of Our Navy in Time of War, by Franklin Matthews 
{D. Appleton & Co.). The author's special preparation for his work consists 
of many years of special attention to naval problems in connection with news- 
paper work, and a graphic and entertaining style peculiarly adapted to writing 
of this kind. The great achievements of the navy are recorded in a most 
interesting way, while the work is well provided with artistic illustrations and 
good clear maps. As a supplementary reader in schools or a gift bonk for 
boys it would be difficult to suggest a work more appropriate than this. 

The London Educational Review has undergone an entire change of 
form. With Volume I of the new series it is published substantially in the 
shape of the School"Review, and appears every month instead of six times 
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a year as before. Its price has been reduced from i s. to 6 d. for each num- 
ber. The leading articles for August 1899, are: State Organization of 
Secondary Schools, by Dorothea Beale, Principal of the Ladies' College, 
Cheltenham ; Our Secondary Schools and their Relation to Our Imperial 
Needs, by Robert L. Morant, M.A.; Idealism in Education from a Practical 
Point of View, by John Russell, B. E., Assistant Master, University College 
School ; The Comparative Accuracy of Men and Women, by Agnes Robert- 
son ; National Education in Sicily (II) : One of our Girls' Schools, by Irene 
Vespri. In addition there are interesting editorial departments, exchange 
departments, book reviews, and general notes. The magazine is ably edited 
by Mr. W. K. Hill, and certainly deserves a large measure of success. 

The constant demand from schools and clubs for good reproductions of 
famous paintings at a reasonable price has led to the publications of the " Arts 
Study Pictures." These are published monthly, average 5 X 7 inches in size, 
are printed from the best half tone plates, and on paper considerable larger 
than the plates themselves. Each portfolio contains ten different pictures 
and the portfolios are issued semi-monthly. The price is 10 cents a num- 
ber, or $2.40 a year. The pictures in the portfolio before us represent chiefly 
Julien Dupr£, and are taken from rural life. The plates are finely executed 
and are not fastened together, but simply lie in the portfolio so that they may- 
be taken out for school use. These pictures may be thoroughly recommended, 
for they are thoroughly good, while the price puts them within the reach of 
all. Arts for America published monthly by the same association is devoted 
in part to the explanation of the pictures contained in the portfolio. The 
address is "Central Arts Association, Fine Arts Building, Chicago." 

Those who have read Robinson Crusoe — and who has not ? have seldom 
stopped to concern themselves with the latitude and longitude of Crusoe's 
Island, but from time immemorial we have been told that the wonderful exploits 
of our boyhood hero took place upon the Island of Juan Fernandez, and that 
Robinson Crusoe was really Alexander Selkirk. Frederick A. Ober says, in 
his Crusoe's Island ; A ' Bird-hunter 's Story (D. Appleton & Co.), that he 
always discredited this tale, and was satisfied that Robinson Crusoe was not 
Alexander Selkirk, and that his island was really the Island of Tobago, off 
the mouth of the Orinoco River. When Mr. Ober got big enough he went to 
Tobago to prove the truth of his theory. That he was sent out by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and that his main object was to study birds is, of course, 
only an incident of the tale. There is plenty of natural history and any 
quantity of birds in the book, and there is a new man Friday and a story of 
sufficient interest in itself. Moreover, the appendix gives the whole argu- 
ment in favor of Tobago as the true Crusoe's Island, with an interesting 
picture of Crusoe himself, and a facsimile of the orginal account of his adven- 
tures, written by himself and published in 1 719. There are other interesting 
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matters in this appendix, among them the somewhat unnerving disclosure 
that Dr. Thomas Dover, to whose Dover's Powders so many sufferers have 
been indebted, was as notorious a pirate as physician, and sweat his patients 
in more senses than one. 

In the Library Journal lor August i8gg Mr. Lucius Page Lane presents 
a rather novel suggestion to the effect that librarians shall make make monthly 
reports to the parents upon the reading of minors. The plan is clearly 
explained by the accompanying form : 

blankville public library 

March 5, 10,02 
Dear Sir or Madam : The books which have been borrowed during the 
month of February 1902 by Charles F. Rich, Jr., are as follows : 



Author 


Title 


Class 


King - 


Under the Red Flag 


- Fiction 


Baldwin - 


Horse Fair - - - - 


Fiction 


Weyman 


- King's Stratagem ... 


- Fiction 


Stoddard 


Red Patriot - - - - 


Fiction 


Barnes 


- Royal Traitor - - - - 


- Fiction 


Westall -. 


For Honor and Life 


Fiction 


Stockton 


- Adventures of Captain Horn - 


- Fiction 


Munroe - 


Painted Desert - 


Fiction 


Browne 


- Robbery Under Arms 


- Fiction 


Duval 


Romance of the Sword - 


Fiction 


Seawell 


Virginia Cavalier - 


- Fiction 


Lummis - 


King of the Broncos 


Fiction 


O'Donoghue 


- Humour of Ireland - - - 


- Humor 


t seems to the librarian that this course of reading is 




precocious 


inordinate 




extraordinary 


>excessive 




valuable 


generous 




profitable 


- in kind reasonable 


- in amount 


>harmless 


moderate 




unprofitable 


abstemious 




injurious 


parsimonious 





Very respectfully, 
To Mr. Chas. F. Rich, Patience Workwell, Librarian 

73 Lawrence Street 

Editorially the Journal says in the same number: "Theoretically the 
plan seems to fit in very well with much that is said regarding the library as 
an educational force ; but, like many theories, it is unlikely to stand prac- 
tical test. The ordinary librarian finds the wise choice of books and the 
process of supplying readers with the books they desire a sufficient tax upon 
time and energy ; to add to these duties that of rendering judgment upon the 
use made by individual readers of the books thus supplied opens a prospect 
before which the boldest ' missionary librarian ' may well shrink." 
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In the report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements one of 
the most interesting features is the special report of the Committee of Seven 
of the American Historical Association. The report as prepared by the com- 
mittee and presented to the Historical Association was much more elaborate 
than that which appears in the report of the National Educational Association. 
This fuller report, with a considerable number of appendices, has now been 
issued in a volume entitled The Study of History in Schools, by the Mac- 
millan Company. The investigation of the subject has been most thorough, 
and has covered not only the United States, but also Germany, England, 
France, and Canada. The topics treated in the report are as follows : Pre- 
liminary Work of the Committee; Value of Historical Study; Continuity of 
Historical Study and the Relation of History to Other Subjects ; Four Years' 
Course, Consisting of four Blocks or Periods ; Why no Short Course in Gen- 
eral History is Recommended ; How the Different Blocks or Periods may be 
Treated ; Methods of Instruction ; Sources ; Intensive Study ; The Need of 
Trained Teachers ; College Entrance Requirements. In the eight appendices 
these topics are treated : The Present Condition of History in American Sec- 
ondary Schools ; Choice of Subjects ; Order of Subjects ; Separate College 
Course ; Time Given to History ; Text-books ; Collateral Reading ; Written 
Work ; Use of Sources ; Teachers ; College Requirements ; Summary ; Circu- 
lar ; Examples of Extended Courses ; Study of History below the Secondary 
Schools ; History in the German Gymnasia ; History in French Lycees : His- 
tory in English Secondary Schools ; History in Canadian Secondary Schools ; 
Some Books and Articles on the Teaching of History ; Books with which every 
Teacher of History should be Acquainted ; Other Noteworthy Books on His- 
torical Methods ; Ten Useful Articles on Methods of Teaching History in Sec- 
ondary Schools ; Valuable Works in Foreign Languages ; Articles on the 
Teaching of History Written from the Point of View of English Schools ; 
Maps and Atlases : Ancient History, Mediaeval History, English History, 
American History, Index. 

The report is one of the most valuable books on the teaching of history 
that has ever issued from the press. Thorough, comprehensive, practical, 
scholarly, the book cannot be spared from the working library of a teacher 
of history in a high school or academy, nor can it be spared from any good 
collection of pedagogical literature. 

Platform of the National Educational Association Adopted at 
Los Angeles : — We reaffirm our belief that the course of education, despite 
difficulties, doubts, and discouragements, is steadily upward and onward. 
The year which has passed has been one of genuine progress. Sound educa- 
tional ideals are more firmly established, the benefits of school and college 
education are more widely diffused, the work of teaching is more intelligent 
and successful, the teachers themselves constantly grow more earnest and 
more studious. The one dark page in the history of the year is that which 
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records interference with the work of public education and attacks, success- 
ful and unsuccessful, made upon it by political traders and spoil seekers. We 
appeal to the public and to the press to resist, to resent, and to punish these 
attacks, and we pledge our best efforts to the absolutely non-political and 
non-sectarian conduct of the work entrusted to us. 

We record with gratitude our sense of obligation to those noble men and 
women who have held out a generous hand to education North, South, East, 
and West, and who, by their gifts and endowments, have added so much to 
the strengthening and upbuilding of the various types of educational institu- 
tions, general and special, elementary and higher, throughout the land. The 
influence ot their example is widespread, and the effectiveness of their gifts 
is incalculable. 

We emphasize once more the function of the school, as a community 
center, to draw to itself the children and the parents for gatherings which 
reflect the life of the people and which give it inspiration. Particularly in 
close association with the library, the school should make itself felt in shaping 
the thought of the people in ways and by methods which lie outside of the 
scope of formal instruction. 

We-support cordially every effort to elevate the profession of teaching by 
raising the standards for entrance to it, by promoting educational scholarship, 
and by providing for stability of tenure and for adequate compensation. We 
are prepared to accept the complementary principle, that inefficient and 
imcompetent teachers must yield to the professional judgment which asks 
their retirement from the school ; and we deplore any and every attempt, 
organized or otherwise, to protect such teachers in their posts by influence, 
whether personal or political. 

We wish by every legitimate means to aid the invaluable work of the 
Bureau of Education, and we ask that it be given such support by Congress as 
will enable it to perform, with fullest efficiency, the tasks entrusted to it. We 
recognize, perhaps more fully than do others, the value of the statistics of 
education collected in the census of 1890, and we earnestly urge upon the 
director of the forthcoming census the desirability of carrying on anew the 
lines of inquiry then pursued, together with such additions and improvements 
as experience has shown to be needed. 

This association has long insisted and continues to insist upon the full 
recognition of all educational agencies as essentially undertakings in the 
public interest, whether they are supported by public taxation or by other 
means. All alike are and should be in heartiest cooperation, and any attempt 
to array one institution, or one form of educational effort against another, is 
little short of treason to the nation's highest interests. 

The past year has brought new and grave responsibilities to our common 
country and has opened before it new and difficult opportunities. With a 
courage born ot high hope and of confidence in democracy, the nation's 
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schools and schoolmasters will assume their full share of the burden so sud- 
denly imposed upon our citizenship, and will contribute by every means in 
their power to the wise, patriotic, and democratic solution of the problems 
which confront us as a people. 

The Blaine School of Pedagogy. — As a practical outcome of • the 
deep interest which Mrs. Emmons Blaine has felt for a long time in the cause 
of popular education, she has now made provision for the founding and 
maintenance of a school which shall offer enlarged opportunity for pro- 
fessional training to all who are engaged in teaching, or who may desire to 
prepare for such work in any grade of school. Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
has accepted the presidency of the school, and thus has an opportunity, such 
as comes to few men, to round out a life-work of educational leadership. 

The new school will be located opposite Lincoln Park, on the north side 
of Chicago. While buildings and material equipment will be as perfect as 
skill can devise and money purchase, the chief strength of the institution will 
lie in its faculty. It will be composed of educated, trained, expert teachers 
who will form of themselves a compact body organized for the purpose of 
studying, continually, the problems presented by modern education. 

It is proposed that the institution shall meet the demand for trained and 
efficient teachers in all grades of schools, including the kindergarten and 
college. Under the one organization two schools will be maintained, the 
Professional School and the Academic School. The Professional School will 
be devoted to the professional training of teachers who are preparing to 
occupy positions in elementary, secondary, normal school or college work. 
Special courses, also, dealing with the treatment and education of young 
children will be established. All the departments will provide graduate 
courses, offering opportunities for higher study in particular lines. The 
Academic School established for the education of children through all grades, 
including kindergarten, primary, grammar, high school, and a junior college 
course of two years, will have two branches. One of these will be located 
with the Professional School, and the other will be established as a free 
school at some point in one of the crowded districts of the city. The teachers 
in the Professional School will supervise, direct, and assist in the instruction 
in their respective departments in the Academic School. The teachers of both 
schools will form one faculty, organized as a unit for- the good of the whole. 

The students of the Professional School will be selected with great care. 
Only those who have good health, physical vigor, and sufficient education and 
refinement as a basis for professional study will be admitted. 

In the Academic School the kindergarten, primary, grammar, and second- 
ary schools will open to all children. The junior college grade will be open 
only to those who pass regularly through the secondary school. 

The sessions of the Professional School will be continuous. The year 
will be divided into four quarters — autumn, winter, spring, and summer. 
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The fourth quarter will be devoted to summer school work, and will be open 
to all teachers, and any others who may desire to attend. 

The Professional School is founded to meet a very large and urgent 
demand that has not yet been met by any school of the kind in this country, 
if we except the Teachers' College, in New York City. This demand is for 
thoroughly educated and thoroughly trained teachers who are capable of 
doing work far above that ordinarily done — work that is genuinely artistic in 
a high degree. The faculty of the Professional School will select its students 
from the ranks of the well-educated, and give them a training which will 
eliminate prospective failures, and insure success by allowing no one to 
graduate who does not manifest every evidence of efficiency. 

The Academic School will take children of four years of age and carry 
them through kindergarten, primary, grammar, high school, and two years of 
college life. This school, from its beginning to end, will be under one head, 
who will have the entire faculty for assistants, thus making, so far as possible, 
a complete unity of work. The main feature of the school, which will make 
it somewhat exceptional, is the fact that every teacher is to be an educational 
expert. 

It is now proposed to open the Professional School July i, 1900. The 
first term will be a summer school, open to all teachers and others who may 
wish to attend. 

The conditions for admission to the professional training school are to be, 
first, vigorous, robust health ; there will be a very careful physical examina- 
tion of all candidates ; second, the candidates must have the foundation of 
a good education ; the lowest demand will be a four years' high-school course 
in an accredited school. Most of the students, however, should be college 
graduates. The exception to these rules is the selection of teachers who 
have taught two or three years, and who show decided ability. 

A very important feature will be the training of young women who do 
not intend to teach, in the care and treatment of children. Another and 
shorter course will be given to mothers, in the education, care, and treatment 
of their little ones. 



